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WASHINGTON, March 24 — 
President Nixon said today that 
(agreement between the United; 

! States and the Soviet Union on 
a limitation on strategic arms 
would probably have to await 
his trip to Moscow in May for 
talks with Soviet leaders. 

The key issue that has pro- 
duced the deadlock in the talks 
— an American demand for in- 
clusion of submarine - launched 
missiles in an accord on lim- 
itations on offensive weapons — 
remains on the table, Mr. Nixon 
said. But he suggested that he 
would make the compromise 
necessary for a first - stage 
agreement during his Soviet 
visit, beginning May 22. 

He said at an impromptu 
news conference that he did not 
believe that the American and 
Soviet negotiators could reach 
an accord during the talks on i 
limitation of strategic arms that 
resume on Tuesday in Helsinki. 
‘A Good Chance’ Seen 
But he said he believed that 
“there is a good chance at this 
point” that, in the light of the 
conciliatory tone of Leonid I. 
Brezhnev, the Soviet party lead- 
er, in a speech on Monday, 
“we may reach an agreement 
on SALT in Moscow on de- 
fense and offensive limitations, 
and also agreements in a num- 
ber of other areas.” 

“This is our goal,” he said, 
“and I would say that at this 
time the prospects for the suc- 
cess of this summit are very 
good.” 

Mr. Nixon was less optimis- 
tic about the prospects for the 
Paris talks on Vietnam, now 
suspended. At yesterday’s ses- 
sion,. the American delegate, 
William J. Porter, announced 
an indefinite suspension until 
the Vietnamese Communists in- 
dicated they were ready for 
“serious discussions.” 

Asked about the suspension, 
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Mr. Nixon said that he had 
ordered the move to break 
what he called “a three-and-a- 
half-year filibuster” by the 
North Vietnamese at the talks. 

“Whenever the enemy is 
ready to negotiate seriously, 
we are ready to riegotiate and 
I would emphasize we are 
ready to negotiate in public 
channels or in private chan- 
nels,” he said. But, he added, 
the way the talks were going, 
“there was no hope whatever” 
for progress. 

“I am. not saying that this 
move is going to bring a ne- 
gotiation,” he said. I do say, 
however, that it was neces- 
sary to do something to get 
the talks off dead center and 
see whether the enemy con- 
tinued to want to... use the talks 
only for propaganda or wheth- 
er they wanted to negotiate,” 
he said. 

He said that “when, they are 
ready, we are ready,” but he 
> repeated that he would not al- 
low the Communist side “to use 
this forum for the purpose of 
bullynagging the United States 
in a propaganda forum rather 
than in seriously negotiating 
peace.” 

State Department officials 
had said earlier that the Presi- 
dent had decided to suspend the 
talks because he felt that with 
the United States continuing to 
pull troops out of Vietnam, the 
Paris sessions were losing 
their value as a means of end- 
ing the war. The main value of 
the talks remains as a forum 
to work out a possible deal 
on releasing American prison- 
ers. 

Sees Withdrawal Going Well 

Mr. Nixon said -that the with- 
drawal program was going well 
— another pull-out, set for next 
month, will bring the total of 
Americans in South Vietnam be- 
low the figure of 69,000 already 
targeted for May 1. 

He said that while there was 
“an ominous” enemy build-up in 
Indochina, he had just received 
an optimistic report from Gen. 
Creighton W. Abrams, the 
American commander, saying 
that the South Vietnamese 
would be able to contain any 
attack — even if their lines “may 
bend.” [Question 10.] 

In his discussion of the Mos- 
cow trip, Mr. Nixon made it 
clear that he regarded an agree- 
ment on limiting strategic 
arms as the most important 
accrd that might emerge from 
the session. The two govern- 
ments have been negotiating 
on this question since Novern- 
l ber, 1969, and have already 
agreed in principle on the out- 
line of the first state — or 
interim — agreement. [Ques- 
tion 21]. 

This would consist of a 
treaty limiting defensive 
missiles — anti-ballistic mis- 
siles, or ABM’s — and an 
accord short of a treaty for 
some kinds of offensive mis- 
siles.. 

The current deadlock has 
lasted several months because ' 
of an American desire to in- 
clude both land-based and sea- 
clude both land-based and sea- 
based missiles in the offensive i 
accord. The Russians have 
j reportedly insisted on linking 


inclusion of sea-based missiles 
with American inclusion' of 
tactical United States bombers, 
based in Europe, and in the 
Sixth Fleet carriers. In his 
state of the world message last 
month, Mr. Nixon had said that 
“a consensus” on the outlines 
of an accord was developing. 
He indicated at that time that 
there would be a condition in 
the ABM threaty making it 
mandatory for the two sides to 
continue a second round of 
talks to reach an agreement 
on limiting all offensive 1 
weapons not in the first stage. : 

The President said today that 
as a result of conversations he 
held with Gerard C. Smith, the 
director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, who 
heads the American delegation, 
“it does not appear now likely 
that they can complete SALT 
before Moscow. 

“I fopnd that while we are 
agreed in principle on the 
limitation of offensive and de- 
fensive weapons, that we are 
still very far apart on some 
fundamental issues — well, 
whether or not SLBMS should 
be included, matters of that 
sort,” he said, referring to sub- 
marine-launched ballistic mis- 
siles. 

Mr. Smith and his delegation 
left Washington for Helsinki 
today with “very full instruc- 
tions from me, both written 
and oral, -to do everything he 
could to attempt to narrow 
those differences,” the Presi- 
dent said. [Question 21.] 

Asked about his trip to 
Canada, planned for April 13, 
Mr. Nixon said that “quite . 
candidly,” the United States : 
had had “very little success” in ; 
trade talks with “our Canadian : 
friends.” [Question 16.] 1 : 


American efforts to get 
Canadian cocessions to reduce 
a trade balance in Canad’s 
favor have led to strains in 
relations between the two 
countries and are expected to 
figure prominently in the April 
talks. 

“Sometimes you have more 
problems negotiating with your 
riends than you do with your 
adversaries,” he said, “but that 
is as it should be.” 

He defended the conduct of 
Arthur K. Watson, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to France, who 
had been accused of being 


drunk on a recent flight from j 
Paris to Washington. 

Mr. Nixon, smiling, said that : 
Mr. Watson had been carrying : 
out talks with the Chinese Am- i 
bassado-r in Paris “with great \ 
comptenence — and, I under- ! 
stand, total sobriety.” [Ques- 
tion 18. ] 

He added that he had noted 
that some members of Congress 
had raised questions about “the 
personal conduct of an. ambas- 
sador when he travels to his 
post.” 

“I would say that people in 
glass houses should not throw 
stones,” he said. 


